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The “Old Banner” Essays, 
WHAT 1S TRUTH? 
(Concluded from page 3.) 


2. That this indwelling Spirit in the be- 
liever is also the one bond of Church unity, 
is a deduction so palpable, that it needs no 
demonstration here. We are exhorted by the 
Apostle to maintain the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. Reason and experience 
prove that we cannot all amalgamate intellectu- 
ally or in external condition ; but to the scholar 
and to the unlearned, to the wealthy and to the 
indigent, is the Comforter equally given, that 
“ He may lead them into all truth.” 

8. That the unfolding of His will is the 
true principle of Christian conduct, it is impos- 
sible to deny, without doing violence to the New 
Testament. High and unattainable as this 
standard may seem, it brings us to the humble 
confession that all our failures are the result of 
our departure from it, all our successes arise from 
our accordance with it. It is by the leadings 
of His Spirit that man is enabled to apply the 
teachings of the Scriptures to all the varied re- 
sponsibilities and duties which cross his path 
in life. 

4, That under the Christian dispensation 
matter cannot be made “holy,” is an assertion 
that, in this age of consecrations of buildings, 
lands, relics, and symbols, requires more than 
a passing remark. Under the Mosaic law very 
many outward things were consecrated as ex- 
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typified the temple of the soul, wherein, under 
the Gospel covenant, God dwells. The holiness 
of the outward tabernacle, of the altar, of the 
cherubim and the mercy seat, the priestly robes 
with their costly ornaments, the candlesticks 
and shew bread, and also the feasts and fasts 
of Israel, are all separate types of Judaism, 
shadowing forth substances under the Gospel— 
shadows which all fade away in the brightness 
of Christ’s coming. If, therefore, we take any 
of these symbolical acts or things, and transfer 
them bodily and untranslated into the new 
economy, we are placing the old bottles of the 
law in contact with the new wine of the Gospel, 
and both will be marred. The vision revealing 
unto Peter that nothing was common or unclean, 
carries with it the corollary that all physical 
things are equally clean and holy in God’s sight. 
If, instead of selecting those buildings specially 
dedicated as holy, our Lord chose sometimes 
the wilderness, sometimes the mountain side, 
or the garden, now at the well’s mouth, or in 
the little boat by the shore, to preach the Gos- 
pel : if the Apostles met at one time in an up- 
per chamber, at another in a common dwelling 
house—sometimes “ by the river side,” in Fes- 
tus’s court, or on Mars’ Hill, for prayer, for 
worship or for preaching: if they chose not 
spots of land or buildings reputed sacred, and 
worshipped “neither on the Samaritan moun- 
tain nor at Jerusalem,” but wherever it was 
most convenient to assemble, what warrant 
have we to adopt this subsequent introduction 
of a heathen or a Jewish article of faith? 
The precepts and practice of our Lord and 
of his disciples are all opposed to this false 
dogma ; and, trifling as it may appear to some, 
it contains within it seeds of a dangerous ten- 
dency—it introduces outward for inward dedi- 
cation. 

These remarks upon the difference between 
the emblems of the law and the realities of the 
Gospel, apply also to the abolition of rites and 
ceremonies under the new covenant of grace 
and truth. The righteousness of the law con- 
sisted in works. “The man which doeth these 


ternal symbols of coming gospel antitypes which | things shall live by them.” Rom. x. The 
they represented. Thus, the material temple’ righteousness of the Gospel is by faith. ‘“ Be- 
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prayer, lest the superstructure should belie the 
foundation. I will therefore conclude by set- 
ting forth, with some diffidence, what appear 
to me, to be the natural sequences of those 
truths which are stated at page 7 to be absolute 
and unalterable. ~ 

Ist, Because God is Spirit, and man is a 
spirit, it follows by a logical necessity, that by 
man He must be spiritually worshipped. The 
elements of*sight and sound are material in 
essence, and though needful for communication 
between man and man, are not needful between 
man and God. Silence is the’ fitting atmos- 
phere for the “ communion of the Holy Ghost,” 
(2 Cor. xiii.), or that condition in which the 
soul speaks unto God, and knows God to speak 
unto it. This truth forms the basis of our prac- 
tice of silent worship. To maintain that mu- 
sic, singing, or chanting, is the natural medi. 
um for the sdul’s emotions to ascend to God is 
clearly a mistake, and a logical inconsistency. 
Under the Mosaic dispensation these were sym- 
bols or types of that spiritual harmony, sweet- 
ness, and gentleness, with which the temple of 
the soul should be filled; but 1 believe that 
they are neither the best nor the necessary 
means whereby utterance can be given unto the 
sighing of the poor and the crying of the needy 
soul. In a future essay we shall enlarge upon 
this important subject, and I will only here add 
that it is marvellous how any reflecting intel- 
lectual mind can regard a worship based upon 
silence as either unnatural or mystical. 

2nd. Because God has made this fuller and 
clearer revelation of Himself under the Gos- 
pel, it follows that all corporeal representations 
of His spiritual realities are needless. The 
typical is swallowed up in the real—“ He 
taketh away the first, that he may establish 
the second.” The veil which hid the holy of 
holies from all the people having been rent in 
twain, from the top unto the very bottom, we 
now have boldness to enter into the holiest by 
the blogd of Jesus, by that new and living way 
which he hath consecrated for us ; and the soul 
of every man may worship before its Maker, 
undivided by railing or screen, unsheltered 
by symbols, and unassisted by ritual or human 
priests. The outward forms have vanished 
before the inward power, and in the real pres- 
ence what need we of the shadowy emblems ? 

3rd. God ‘is a Spirit, and therefore not 
only must his kingdom be spiritual, but the 
weapons of our warfare must be spiritual also. 
To attempt to spread this kingdom by car- 
nal weapons, by warlike invasion, by the 
support of worldly potentates, by making 
the State the upholder of the Church, (either 
by persecuting those who differ from it, or by 
patronizing those who assent ;) by compelling 
irreligious or careless men to pay money or 
tithe to support the Gospel of Christ’s power, 
or by allowing the preaching of it to be depen- 


lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.”* 

5. To speak of “logical development” in 
connection with Friendism, may appear strange 
to many who look upon the practices of the 
“ Quakers” (as they used to be contemptuously 
called) as more closely allied with fanaticism, or 
religious asceticism, than with anything where- 
in reason and logic bear sway. 

It is not unnatural that a small church, dif- 
fering in many of its practices from ‘others, 
ehould be judged by, what it appears to be to 
the world. By some they are thought to be 
excellent “ moralists,” held together by strict 
moral laws and sharp discipline ; and by most 
it is considered they are cemented more by tra- 
ditional peculiarities than by internal principles. 

Sufficient has been advanced, I trust, to 

rove they are not mere moral philanthropists ; 
but that faith in Christ Jesus is their sole foun- 
dation, and obedience to his teachings their 
only desired superstructure. Vehemently do 
they protest against all who would rank them 
as philanthropists, apart from Christians. In 
these days when the Gospel is being frittered 
away by “‘ moral men,” and when the life of 
Christ is being toned down, and His divinity 
denied, it is especially important that they 
should refuse the praise which others would 
heap upon them, as specimens of “ moral excel- 
lence,” and that from each of their congrega- 
tions should go forth, clear and trumpet-toned, 
the re-echo of that oft-repeated language of 
their first predecessor, George Fox—‘t We are 
nothing, Christ is all.” 

By those who measure them by their tradi- 
tional observances, it must in fairness be re- 
membered that all traditions are necessarily an 
aftergrowth. They are one of the signs of age, 
but not an evidence of life. Halfa century of 
persecution, another half-century of compara- 
tive ease and lukewarmness; then half a cen- 
tury of disciplinary laws, and a like period of 
worldly applause and prosperity, have now 
passed over them; each epoch telling some- 
what upon the original structure, and each 
leaving some of its lichens and parasites upon 
the trunk, and its human graftings upon their 
branches. Nevertheless, if the roots be sound, 
and the tree be animated by the living sap, these 
accumulations will die away when their special 
purpose has been accomplished. 

The Jogical carrying out of any religious truth 
needs great caution, great humility, and earnest 









































*How far the extreme ritualism and ceremonial 
character of Anglo-Catholic worship is an improve- 
ment on the Apostolic mode, may be a matter of dis- 
pute ; but it is an indisputable fact that the priestly 
vestments, the building in which they worship, and 
the acts therein performed, have a very much nearer 
affinity to the gorgeous forms of Judaism, than to 
that true Christian worship promulgated by the sim- 
ple fishermen of Galilee, with no priestly assump- 
tions, and in their ordinary dresses. 
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dent upon any fixed money equivalent, is in 
our view an improper and unrighteous inter- 
mingling of the carnal with the spiritual. If 
not one of these expedients was attempted in 
the earliest days of Christianity, when such 
resorts would seem to have been (humanely 
speaking) so especially justifiable ; if the ag- 
gressive force of the Gospel was the mightiest 
when its carnal aids were the fewest, why 
should we now mistrust the same good old 
weapons when used in the same blessed 
cause ? 

Lastly. God is love. Just as out of the 
first proposition we derive our views of the 
spiritual affinities of man, so out of this do we 
perceive the nature of his relationship. The 
realizing of this New Testament truth is all- 
important. It constitutes the difference be- 
tween religion and superstition. Whilst fear 
is the predominating motive in all heathen 
worship, hope is the all-inspiring motive of the 
Christian. Faith worketh by love to the puri- 
fying of the heart; superstition works by fear 
to the degrading of the intellect and the moral 
feelings. Love is the fulfilling of the law; it 
is the fulfilling of the Gospel also, that in all 
relations to our fellow men we may say, “ The 
love of Christ constraineth us.” 

In its religious development this truth leads 
to the seeking out of the poor and the alien, 
and telling unto all men this glorious name by 
which the Gospel reveals God unto us. It is 
the inspirer of every effort by which we should 
seek to bring souls unto Christ. 

In its secular development it strikes at the 
root of all war and strife. Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor: It leads to something higher 
than the human feeling of “love them that 
love you ;” it eradicates all kinds of revenge, 
fightings, or retaliations, as not being loving 
and affectionate in their intent and desire. It 
sweeps away all slavery, because holding men 
in bondage does not arise from the love we bear 
to them! It leads to ameliorating the woes of 
all around us—to philanthropy in its widest 
sense. Lastly, it leads to a recognition of the 
great political truth, that the object of govern- 
ment itself is not for the benefit of the govern- 
ors, but the good of the governed. That they 
who are in authority are to be as the servants 
of the nation, labouring with single eye for the 
public weal—lovingly caring for the good of the 
mass, even though it should be injurious to 
their own individual interests. 

There are many other deductions from fun- 
damental truths which are engraven on the 
Old Banner, but which require to be plainly 
demonstrated as well as simply stated. To the 


pleasing task of unfurling some. of these before. 


the public Of the 19th century, the future 
numbers of this series of essays will be devoted. 
Whilst the individual writers are alone respon- 
sible for the contents of each, we trust that 


throughout the whole series there will be suf- 
ficient harmony of purpose, combined with free- 
dom of thought and earnestness of expression, 
to justify the various writers in enrolling under 
the same standard, for the advancement of the 
same great cause. 
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In all sincerity do we be- 
lieve, that not by ridicule or abuse of others, 
not by traditions or church edicts, not either 
by dead‘ uniformity or by violent dissension, is 
this cause to be promoted. But rather by giv- 
ing honest expression to our own personal con- 
victions, and calmly testing all our conclusions, 
first by the spirit as well as the letter of the 
Gospel, and secondly by reason and collateral 
evidence. This process may possibly oblige 
men of every sect to part with much that they 
value, much, perhaps, that they once thought 
to be necessary unto the truth; but whatever 
it may cost, however much they lose, it is thus 
alone that the truths inscribed upon the old 
Apostolic Banner can be obeyed; thus alone 
can it be said of any of us, that we are of the 
truth, and the truth has made us free. 

W. C. W. 


““ Except ye be converted and become as little 
children.” —Pride and self-righteousness are no 
infant sins ; and while every mountain must be 
brought down, every valley must be exalted— 
all low and despairing thoughts, so dishonorable 
to God, must be eradicated, that these low places, 
to carry on the metaphor, may be filled up 
with the “ unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

Bunt. 








MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 5.) 


When he was ten years of age he returned 
home; his grandfather, who was growing old 
and infirm, having about the same time yielded 
to the solicitations of his daughter and her fam- 
ily and given up his farm at Kingley, and re- 
moved to the little village of Olveston, in Glou- 
cestershire, about a mile from Sheepcomb, 
where his son-in-law then resided. Shortly af- 
ter this Joseph was, for the first time, sent to 
school. It was a day-school at Thornbury, about 
three miles distant from his father’s house, 
whither he went in the morning and returned 
in the evening. The life of unbounded free- 
doom he had hitherto enjoyed, combined with 
his unusually vigorous and active nature, seem 
to have rendered the confinement of school at 
first excessively irksome to him. It is, how- 
ever, significant and characteristic of the future 
man that, though he was a remarkably athletic 
and dauntless boy, he made a solemn resolution 
with himself never to fight, however sorely pro- 
voked. To this he firmly adhered, though the 
expedient he sometimes adopted to avoid break- 
ing his vow will no doubt provoke a smile. 
‘ Among a number of boys,’ he says, in the lit- 
tle sketch of his early life already referred to, 
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‘ one’s temper ‘is not unfrequently tried, and, as 
mine was rather of a peppery nature, I found 
it difficult to keep my resolution ; and, in one 
or two instances avoided direct boxing only by 
closing with my antagonist and throwing him 
on the ground.’ 

After spending about a year at this Thorn- 
bury school, he was sent to a boarding school 
at Sidcot, in Somersetshire, kept by a member 
of the Society of Friends of the name of John 
Benwell, to whom his pupil bears this honor- 
able testimony—that ‘he seemed very solici- 
tous respecting the religious welfare of his boys.’ 
Here he remained about three years, acquiring, 
and attempting to acquire, nothing more than 
the rudiments of a plain English education. 
This was, however, all the equipment in the 
form of learning with which he was ever fur- 
nished,; as he went to no other school after 
leaving Sidcot. A slight but characteristic 
reminiscence of his school-days has been com- 
municated to his brother, Charles Sturge, by 
one of his school-fellows, W. W. Young, of 
Neath... ‘ Your brother,’ says this gentleman, 
‘ was a kind friend of mine for many years ; and 
one circumstance that occurred to me when at 
school at J. Benwell’s, at Sidcot, is 0 charac- 
teristic of his whole life, that I will relate it. 
He was one of the oldest boys, E was one of the 
youngest. A boy oppressed me, I appealed to 
Joseph; he saw me righted, but “said I must 
shake hands and make it up with my opponent. 
I demurred to this; but he insisted, and said 
“ William, never let the sun go down on thy 
wrath.” I immediately complied; and often 
have I since then thought of that boyish ad- 
vice.’ 

‘The child is father of the man ;’ and it is 
curious to observe in the school-boy of thirteen, 
the same combination of quiet firmness in re- 
sisting wrong and protecting the weak, with the 
cultivation of a placable and conciliatory spirit, 
which afterwards so strikingly distinguished 
the man. 

When he was fourteen years old, that is, in 
1807, he finally left school, and returned to his 
father’s house. About this time do we discover 
the first indications of his awaking to the con- 
sciousness of*his own spiritual nature, and its 
solemn relations and destinies. ‘I believe,’ he 
says, ‘thatat this time I was under strong re- 
ligious impressions, and was really desirous to 
act consistently with the will of Him who cre- 
ated me for his glory; but alas! how soon did 
I give way to the follies of youth, and seemed 
to care for little except my own gratification.’ 

After such a brief interval of aimless indo- 


lence as often elapses between the conclusion of 
school-days and the serious commencement of 


the business of life, he seems to have gradually 
betaken himself to his father’s occupation as a 
farmer and grazier. It was, indeed, the cher- 
ished wish of the latter, who was about to retire 






















from business, that his second son should sue- 


ceed him as a yeoman in the neighborhood in 
which his ancestors had so long borne the same 


character. For some years—that is, from 1808 
to 1814--Joseph acquiesced in this arrangement, 
though probably with some reluctance, as he 
never had much fondness for farming. Witha 
view, therefore, the better to prepare and qual- 
ify him for his calling, he was not only initiated 
in all the pursuits and habits of that particular 
kind of farming which prevailed in that part of 
Gloucestershire, constantly accompanying his 
father to fairs and markets to buy and sell 
sheep, &c., but he was sent for several months 
in the year to reside with friends, who were 
farmers in Worcestershire and Warwickshire, 
with a view to learn something of corn-farm- 
ing. 


Towards the latter part of this period he had 


even begun business on his own account, his 
father having taken for him asmall farm, called 
Aust Farm, at the back of Aust Cliff, near the 
estuary of the Severn. 
during this time was far from being wholly ab- 
sorbed in the labor of the field. On the con- 
trary, we read of pleasant family excursions up 
the Wye to Tintern Abbey and Swinfield in 
the summer, of skating by moonlight in winter, 
and of fine automn days spent in shooting and 
coursing—a diversion of which he was passion- 
ately fond, though it was very soon relinquish- 
ed, from the strong conviction that grew upon 
him that it is not right for a Christian to follow 
any pursuit simply as an amusement which en- 
tails suffering on any of God’s creatures. 


His life, however, 


From that time he fully adopted what the 


great poet of nature describes as his own reso- 


lution. 
‘ Never to mix my pleasure or my pain 
With sorrow to the meanest thing that lives.’ 

We catch glimpses also of an association of 
young men established at Bristol for mutual im- 
provement, under the modest name of ‘The 
Endeavor Society,’ to which he belonged. 

It met once a month, ‘ confining,’ as the 
rules inform us, ‘the subjects of its discussion 
to science in general, and such branches of lit- 
erature and the fine arts as are sanctioned by 
the Society of Friends.’ It no doubt gave a 
salutary impulse to his mind towards self-culture 
and the observation of nature. He appears to 
have read three papers before this Society, on 
Astronomy, Optics, and Meteorology, and in 
his diary he remarks: ‘ I think I have no reason 
to regret having joined the Endeavor Society, 
for it has given me a greater relish for the study 
of science, which is in my opinion a pursuit 
above most others worthy the attention of an 
intellectual being.’ 

At this period, also, he began fo become in- 
terested in some of those benevolent enterprises 
to which so large a portion of his life was after- 
wards devoted. His first active exertions of 
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this kind were in connection with the Bible 
Society, which had then been established about 
eight years. 

A few months later he is himself actively 
engaged in the work, as member and secretary 
of the Thornbury Branch Bible Society, and 
records his being ‘out with James Hunt over 
the lower part of the parish of Almondsbury to 
collect subscriptions for the Thornbury Bible 
Society, and to see who were in want of Bibles.’ 
Further on, we read of frequent attendances at 
the Bible Committee, and of.a public meeting at 
Thornbury. 

About the same time his religious feelings 
received a fresh impulse from a visit paid to 
the neighborhood by some eminent ministers of 
the Society of Friends, namely, William Lewis, 
Robert Fowler, and William Forster. The ad- 
dresses and conversation of the last especially, 
who was indeed a very remarkable man, ‘ full of 
faith and power,’ seem to haye taken strong 
hold of his mind and heart. He accompanied 
these friends for several days in their visit to 
some of the adjoining towns, such as Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucester, Ross, &c., taking great 
pleasure in aiding them in their mission, by 
giving notice of their meetings, and providing 
suitable rooms in which they might be held. 
Referring to one.of these occasions he says : 

‘R. Fowler spoke once or twice, and W. 
Forster for a long time ; after the meeting was 
over, he putsome small pamphlets in my hands, 
and requested me to give them to those who 
appeared to be sober, respectable people. What 
a glorious work it is to be engaged in, to turn 
men from their evil ways, and lead them towards 
a land of eternal peace! While with this 
friend, I have remembered that part of of Scrip- 
ture which saitu,’ “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of those who preach the 
Gospel, who publish peace, and bring good 
tidings of good things.’’’ 

And in parting with this excellent man he 
says : 

‘I took leave of W. Forster with regret, for 
it was concluded that I should go to Ross early 
the next morning to give the Friends notice to 
have a public invitation issued to the inhabi- 
tants to a meeting there in the evening. I 
think, though I was but a short time with W. 
F., I shall ever cherish a love for him as long 
as memory lasts, however I may be carried 
away by my passions into deviation from the 
blessed doctrine which he preached. . . . My 
warmest wishes accompany him on his journey 
to Ireland, whither he is going, and where he is 
likely to be for nearly twelve months. May 
he succeed in turning many to righteousness, 
and shine himself as I have no doubt he will, as 
the stars for ever and ever!’ 

He never lost his love and reverence for 
William Forster. Forty years afterwards, when 
this admirable man and minister of Christ 


passed to his reward, Joseph Sturge refers to 
these early days. Writing to an American 
friend in March 1854, he says: 

‘We feel most deeply the loss of our dear 
friend William Forster. He has left few in- 
deed behind him who had soentirely devoted 
their time and talents to the service of his Lord 
and Master, and we cannot doubt that, through 
redeeming love and mercy, he has entered into 
his eternal rest. I rémember travelling with 
him as guide, more than forty years ago, when 
I was in my minority, when he was engaged in 
the work of the ministfy, and his telling me as 
we walked up a hill together that it was his 
twenty-ninth birthday. ‘In some respects his 
loss to our Society on this side of the water ap- 
pears to be irreparable.’ 

There is one other incident which happened 
to him during this period of his life to which 
we must not omit a reference. In the year 
1813, while he was in occupation of the small 
farm already adverted to, he was drawn for the 
militia, that service being then compulsory. As 
it was inconsistent with his principles to bear 
arms himself, and he was not one to do by 
proxy what he objected to do in person, he had 
to suffer the penalty of his principles. His 
sheep, therefore, Were taken, and he happened 
to reach home one day just in time to see them 
being driven off the farm. 

We have already intimated that Joseph 
Sturge seems never to have had much relish for 
a farmer’s life. It is probable, indeed, that 
his active spirit aspired almost instinctively 
after a wider sphere of action than would have 
been afforded to him as a farmer in a remote 
country village, while Providence, which had 
an appointed work in reserve for him, as an 
agent in promoting its own beneficent designs, 
was no doubt ‘ leading him by a way that *he 
knew not’ to the position and circumstances 
where he could best accomplish the work that 
was given him todo. In the early part of the 
year 1814, while on a visit to his friends, the 
Cotterells, at Bewdley in Worcestershire, he 
received, very unexpectedly, a proposal to enter 
into business as a corn-factor, in partnership 
with H. F. Cotterell, the son of his host. After 
taking some time to deliberate and consult with 
his friends, he accepted the offer, and on July 
13th in the same year, being not quite twenty- 
one years of age, he left his father’s house, and 
took up his residence at Bewdley. The sepa- 
ration from his family was a sore trial to him. 
In his diary we find the following entry under 
the above date :—‘ Took my leave of my friends 
and relations, which was indeed a severe task, 
as it seemed like breaking all my nearest and 
dearest ties at once. It was in vain that Laccused 
myself of weaknegs in giving way to my grief ; 
I hardly knew how much I loved them till I 
was about to lose them.’ He left behind him 
a parcel containing a present for each member 
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of the family, together with a letter, in which 
he bade them an affectionate farewell, and 
humbly besought forgiveness if he had ever 
given any of them just cause of offence, while 
he assured them that ‘neither time nor distance 
will prevent him from continuing their affec- 
tionate son and brother.’ Very nobly did he 
redeem this promise, as will be seen by the se- 
quel. 


attention of the meeting to the subject of ele- 
mentary classes, taught by scholars. It was 
for a long time a great trial to the teachers at 
Birmingham to be obliged to send away de- 
serving pupils requiring elementary instruction 
because they had not teachers to take charge 
of them. If they are put into a class with 
others they find themselves so much behind 
them that they soon become discouraged, and 
those already in the class are hindered. Under 
these circumstances the elementary class was 
tried, in which beginners are under the care of 
the more advanced members of the class, the 
teacher of the class being still responsible for 
the elementary one as well. William White’s 
class first tried the plan, and the experiment 
had been quite successful. They had about 
fifty scholars of that sort, and it was found to 
be a matter of interest both to scholars and 


(To be continued.) 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FRIENDS’ FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Held at Ackworth, Seventh Month 6th, 1864. 

At this meeting there was a large attendance 

of Friends; and after a time of silence and 

vocal prayer, John Ford, who presided, called 

upon the Secretary to read the Annual Report 





of the Central Committee, in which it was stated 
that the statistics of the First-day Schools 
showed the following results for the present 
year :—68 schools in England, in 59 places, 
with 789 teachers and 8778 scholars; 8 schools 
in Ireland, in 8 places, with 135 teachers and 
14388 scholars; total, 76 schools, in 67 places, 
with 924 teachers and 10,211 scholars. 

The Report contained a general review of 
the proceedings of the the Schools in various 
places, mentioning the holding of conferences 
of Teachers in Dublin and Manchester, and 
concluded with remarks on the position of the 
First-day School work amongst Friends, and 
the need for continued energy and persever- 
ance. 

JosEPH EpMuNDSON (of Bradford) referred 
to the Statistical Report of the Associated 
Schools, which was distributed to the teachers 
before the meeting, and stated that on the re- 
ceipt of it the Bradford secretary. had tried to 
deduce some facts in regard to the changes 
which take place in our schools from pu- 
pils leaving and other causes; but he had 
not proceeded very far when he found his re- 
sult to be of a very varying character. Thus, 
he found that in the Hitchin School, where 
they have 274 scholars, they lose annually one 
in twenty-three ; whilst in one of the Birming- 
ham schools with an average attendance of 351, 
they lose annually one in two. This strange 
difference seemed to point to some want of 
care in registration, and to a need of some 
uniform plan of ascertaining these results in all 
our schools. At present, some schools enter a 
scholar on the books as soon as he comes ; others, 
after he has attended a few weeks; but each 
school has its own rule. Some more accurate 
plan of registration would give us statistics by 
which we might ascertain how long a scholar 
remains, on the average, under the teacher’s in- 
fluence. 

The CHAIRMAN commended the subject to 
th@ notice of the various schools. 

JOsEPH CLARK (of Birmingham) called the 


teachers. 
class are obliged to sacrifice their turn for 
writing. This increased facility for teaching 
the very ignorant had led to a great increase 
in the numbers of such attending the school. 
Before this plan was tried they received only 
one in ten who were unable to read; now they 
received about seven in twelve. 
ity of their attendance was much greater than 
that of those in the other classes, amounting to 
about 90 per cent. 
succeeded better on account of being more 
nearly on a level with their scholars; they 
worked side by side during the week, and thus 
were better able to enter into sympathy with 
them. The scholars also felt a stimulus, as 
they stood a chance, in course of time, of being 
promoted to the higher class. 
school at Birmingham they had five classes of 
the elementary character; in the junior school 
only one, and no one had benefitted more than 
the scholars engaged in teaching them. 





Those who teach the elementary 


The regular- 


The elementary teachers 


In the adult 


Wma. Waite confirmed what had been. said 


by the previous speaker. Some of those who, 
according to their own account, had become 


“pretty good scholars,” did not like to be 


hindered in their reading by the learners; and 


it had become a matter of discussion amongst 
the teachers in Birmingham how far it was 
right to retain those who had learned to read in 
preference to receiving those who were more ig- 
notant. The shifting character of the Bir- 
mingham population rendered the old scholars 
who had been some time in the school peculiarly 
valuable as “call-birds,”’ to make the school 
known, as well as to give assistance in the dis- 
cipline of theschool. The classes are employed 
half in writing and half in reading, so that those 
who teach the elementary classes of necessity 
sacrifice the writing, and this they do cheer- 
fully. These teachers attend with great regu- 
larity, and great earnestness is shown by them 
in visiting absentees. The scholars forming the 


elementary class are often of a lower social 
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grade than the others; but by degrees their 
homes have often been improved in consequence 
of the visits of their teachers, who know their 
difficulties and strive by every means in their 
power to make their homes comfortable. One 
instance would illustrate this :—An idle, dirty, 


slovenly man came to the school; some of the 
scholars shrunk from him; but he was taken 
in hand by the teacher of his class, who said to 


one or two others, ‘‘ We must try and polish 
that chap up a bit.” 
in the receipt of good wages, and they watched 
him—they stood by the public-house door and 
laid violent hands upon him to keep him out. 
There is one comfort in connexion with an early 
First-day morning school: if the scholars are 


there by seven o’clock on the Sabbath, it is a 


pretty sure indication that they were not in the 
public-house on the previous evening. Many 
evidences might be given of the increased re- 
spectability of scholars after they had begun to 
attend school. In Birmingham the elementary 
teachers have a teachers’ meeting of their own, 
and show a very lively interest in the statistics 
of their classes, the causes of irregularity, &c. 
On two or three of these occasions they had 
been enabled to bow before the Throne of Grace 
to pray fora blessing. This plan of elementary 
classes seemed to offer one. means by which we 
might extend our missiohary labors amongst 
the poor; even a single solitary family might 
easily, by earnest labour, collect a few of their 
neighbors, and thus the work might extend 


until throughout our towns the influence of 


thesé elementary classes might be felt. 

JOHN Hopason (of Manchester) said they had 
adopted the plan in their school for some time. 
It arose from the fact that the more advanced 


scholars left them; they had got an amount of 
knowledge for nothing which they felt they|O 


must pay for by imparting something to others. 
To meet this difficulty Friends formed an. Al- 
phabet or ‘‘ Juvenile” Class (though one of its 
members was sixty-five years old !), and so far 
as it had gone its results had been very satis- 


factory. In this way, by employing some of the 


pupils as teachers, they had managed a school 
of sixty-six men from 8°30 to 10:30, with only 
one Friend as teacher, and an afternoon school 
of eighty men and twenty-three women. They 
had been enabled thus to open a branch school 
in another part of the city. The women’s sew- 
ing class, which was begun a few years ago, 
had proved a valuable addition: Many of the 
wives and daughters of the men attend it; and 
it is a pleasant thing to see a man and his wife 
going arm-in-arm to the school. The women’s 
school was fast growing. The elementary 
teachers’ meetings were very lively times. The 
case of a professed infidel had interested them. 
He had attended the school regularly morning 
and evening, and his neighbors could not make 


out what Friends had done to this man to make 


They found that he was 


scarcely recovered. from her fright. 





him so different, In adult schools the results 
of a teacher’s labor are more apparent than in 
those for children, but those who conduct junior 
classes must not on that account be discouraged. 

James Hack TUKE spoke of the larger extent 
to which the First-day School system might be 
carried by means of elementary classes; and, 
referring to the numbers of our scholars in 
some schools as compared with the population 
of the towns in which they were situated, 
thought there was yet room for much extension. 
He believed that the small per-centage of re- 
movals from their school at Hitchin was nearly 
correct, as they had a very stationary population, 
Great value attached to the attendance at their 
school by the scholars and their parents. _ 

ALFRED RansoME (Hitchin) confirmed the 
remarks of the last speaker as to the advantage 
of the elementary class. It is not easy to find 
a place for a young man of ragged exterior and 
who does not know how to read, as the more 
advanced scholars do not like to have him in 
the class. Last year they began a school at 
Hitchin for young women, many of whom are 
engaged in the plaiting of straw for hats and 
bonnets, and are very unfavorably situated. 
The attempt has been thus far s@@cessful. At 
one time it numbered sixty-one, but as the 
novelty wore off the number had settled to a 
regular average of about thirty. 

CHARLEs Doncaster, of Sheffield, referred 
to the terrible flood which took place there in 
the third month. The teachers were naturally 
anxious to know how far their scholars had 
suffered by it. For this purpose they visited 
the towfi in districts. Many regretted the loss 
of their Bibles and other books which they had 
had for many years, and others had lost their 
entire property. Only one scholar was drowned. 
ne young woman who came to the school on 
the First-day succeeding the flood, had then 
The fam- 
ily lived in a one-storied house; they were 
awakened: by the waters throwing open their 
doors ; the father knocked a hole through the 
roof and they all clambered out as best they 
could. The young woman stated that, after re- 
maining there some time, they floated away, 
and some people took them out of the water. 
The fact was that they had remained on the 
roof the whole time, but in her mental confu- 
sion she was not aware of the dctual circum- 
stances. . 

Isaac Miner (of Sheffield) stated that re- 
cently the teachers in their school had begun 
to visit amongst the scholars more than they 
used to do, and thus they became better ac- 
quainted with them. No attempt had been 
made to asertain whether the scholars attend a 
place of worship or not.. Some do not attend, 
and thus the only Scriptural instruction they 
get is at the school. 

Rosert Tompson (of Lisburn) had in- 
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duced the teachers in their school to unite with 
him in selecting one or two pupils who were 
suitable for junior teachers. He gave them 
one training lesson weekly, both in the Scrip- 
tures and in‘the modes of managing a class. 
Some lads seemed quite unable to govern ; 
others seemed to do it easily. The classes 
taught by juniors were thus under the super- 
vision of an older teacher as well. One boy of 
fourteen had attended toa class in this way 
for two months in the absence of the regular 
teacher. 

JouN Gruss RicHarpson (Moyallen) ex- 
pressed his great interest in what he had heard 
of the elementary classes. At Moyallen they 
are obliged to employ the better pupils as teach- 
ers, on account of the scarcity of teachers. 

The Secretary read the names of the Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year and other minutes 
of the business. shall joyfully stand with the redeemed before 

Isaac Brown (Flounder’s Institute) spoke | his throne. WwW 
of the interesting character of the elementary |. 


classes. He regarded them as a means by _ ’ iw. 
which the labors of Friends might be largely __ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 10, 1864. 


good to them that love God ;’—they are the 
immediate objects of a tender Father’s care. 
On a memorable occasion during the minis- 
try of our Lord, when he was soon to leave his 
followers and become an offering for sin, he 
admonished them of the necessity of fidelity 
and perseverance; spoke of the commotions 
and wars which were to come during that gen- 
eration, and encouraged them in striking lan- 
guage, enjoining on them, “ Watch ye, there- 
fore, and pray always that ye may be accounted 
worthy to escape all these things which shall 
come to pass, and to stand before the Son of 
man.” These words were spoken to his disci- 
ples, but are for his followers in every age,— 
“What I say unto you I say unto all, watch!” 
How important for us in this day to remem- 
ber the command of the loving Saviour, holding 
fast the promise that they who in faith obey it, 

































extended. He alluded to the fact that some 
schools, as that at Walthamstow; were kept up 
by single faniilies alone; and he thought this 
worthy of imitation. Bible classes for the 
teachers during the week were a very useful as- 
sistance. I. B. stated that while no one more 
highly than himself appreciated the importance 
of the help of the Holy Spirit in understanding 
the Scriptures, he yet agreed with Robert Bar- 
clay, who, in a work published 1687, spoke 
strongly upon the*value of the intellectual 


THE FREED-PEOPLE.—REPORT OF INDIANA 
Y. M. Commirrer.—This document has been 
published in pamphlet form, but it seems to us 
desirable that it should have such further cir- 
culation as the Review can give it, and we will 
therefore insert it in our next number. Liberal 

; n ual | as the contributions were last year, to relieve the 
powers in assisting us to understand the Scrip- sufferings of the freed-people, and give them 
tures. These powers have their right place in|. tructi t ie citi ian ih 
the Divine economy. We must not neglect |‘™S*Uction, an urgen rere 
such instrumental help as we may obtain from| ilar and immediate efforts to prepare for thes 
Commentaries or works of Biblical Literature.| coming winter. Much valuable knowledge has 


Perhaps the one most to be recommended of | been gained by the experience of the past 
this class was the Annotated Paragraph Bible season, so that future labors may be wisely di- 


ublished by the Religious Tract Society. : 
There wane Miho oo ws oe in the werk ane a rected. Inthe reports of the superintendents 
and teachers sent among the freedpeople by 


a member of our Society might not fully en- 
dorse. Angus’ Bible Handbook and Smith’s| the American Missionary Association, strong con- 
current testimony is borne to the capacity and 


Dictionary of the Bible were valuable, the latter 
the intense desire of the colored race to receive 


chiefly as a book of reference. 
fter a brief and sol i ; : 

eee ee instruction. A few extracts will be read with 

interest. A letter from Virginia says :— 


esparated about half-past nine o’clock. 
‘“ Amidst all our trials, we have great reason 


siechinncdll piace 
* For Friends’ Review. 
WATCH AND PRAY. to rejoice. Though nearly all these people are 

We live in troublous times ;—a wicked re-|]ate from the places of oppression, and are, 
bellion in our land;—the sword unsheathed, | perhaps, the lowest in intellect and knowledge, 
and drinking the blood of thousands ;—pinch- | yet they evince an anxiety to learn that I have 
ing want in some sections, sickness rife, and|not before met. The children (now about 
death brought near. All are saddened: some| three hundred in number) hurry to school as 
are under great excitement; and the hearts of| soon as their work is over. The plowmen hurry 
others are failing them for fear. But the true|from the field at night to get their hour of 
study. Old men and women strain their dim 

sight with the book two and a half feet distant 


Christian has the comforting trust,—‘ The 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth ;” and he is 
from the eye, to catch the shape of the letter.” 


confident “that all things work together for 
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A superintendent of education in North 
Carolina writes :— 


“ Just one year has elapsed since the first 
free day-school was opened, and instructors 
sent from the North for the express purpose of 
teaching. Schools have multiplied, and more 
than forty different teachers have been sent in- 
to this district. With a full share of the difficul- 
ties always incident to a new enterprise, coupled 
with those peculiar to this—straitened accom- 
modations, limited facilities, and the uncer- 
tainty connected with all our movements—it 
is a marvel that there has been such steady 
progress and enlargement of the work. This 
work has not been begun a moment too soon ; 
it could not be. Wherever colored children 
can be found in sufficient numbers, there it is 
time to begin aschool. I cannot see how one 
who has at heart the welfare of his country can 
fail of deep interest in the work of elevating 
the negro race; it bears vitally on our national 
pre we must not be indifferent to it. 

he freedmen are providentially thrown upon 
our hands, and the simple question is, whether 
they shall be an element of strength or weak- 
ness. On the whole, my faith in the negro, in his 
capacity for improvement, in his ability to 
support, himself and become a worthy and 
honored citizen, has been wonderfully strength- 
ened by the observations of the past six 
months.” 

A teacher at Baton Rouge, La., says :— 


“The cause of the freedman is prospering. 
Wherever schools have been established, the 
colored people are learning to read and write 
with great success. If any one thinks that the 
negro is not capable of being educated, let 
him visit any one of the schools in this De- 
partment, and 1 think he will be convinced 
that the color of the skin does not affect the 
mental capacity. I have as intelligent chil- 
dren in my school asl ever saw anywhere in 
the North. I never saw children show greater 
eagerness for learning. It is a real pleasure to 
teach them.” - 

Another teacher writes thus :— 

“T have been an earnest solicitor for help 
for the freedmen since I have been ia this field, 
but I could not avoid it. Noman whose human 
sympathy was not crushed out of him, could 
look on these helpless,’ ignorant victims of op- 
pression, and not ery for help. They are 
making incredible speed along the path that 
leads to self-preservation. * * * We have 
dwarfed thgir intellects, enfeebled their physi- 
cal powers, and taught them vices which no- 
thing but genuine conversion can cure, and now 
we think stealthily to open their prison-doors 
and invite them to walk out. Never! We 
must take them by the hand, set them upon 
their feet, throw around them safeguards, and 
nourish them up to life and manhood.” 


After describing the necessities of orphans 
and others, a teacher on Roanoke Island, N. 
C., adds :-— 

“T have more faith, more hope for the col- 
ored man today than ever before—rather I 
have belief in his success; for “ what a man 
seeth why doth he yet hope for?” He will 
work, if he have the chance, and he wil/Vearn, 
whether he have the chance or not. A few 
days before leaving the island, a ‘ preacher’ ap- 
plied for admission to my school. I received 
him gladly, devoting to him all the time I could 
spare during the regular hours, and after 
school, commenced the Bible with him, in 
course, explaining as he slowly picked his way. 
The old man grew more and more earnest, till 
at last, one day, he dropped his book, and with 
uplifted hands cried out :—‘Oh! how you do 
let the light in !’ 

So with many a soul. They have a sure hold 
on the everlasting Arm, are following closely 
where He leads—all the more trustingly because 
their eyes are blinded, and they cannot see the 
way. They are panting for the light—the 
light of knowledge they never expected would 
dawn upon them till they reached the other 
side, and sat down at rest in the kingdom. It 
is a joy to open it to them,’a privilege of which 
we are only too unworthy. We feel more and 
more every day that it is the Master’s work, as 
we see hindrances removed like mountains into 
the sea.” 


——-~<0 —__<_—_ 


Price or THE Review—New subscribers.— 
Many satisfactory returns have already been 
made to our appeal for additions to our list 
of subscribers, and we hope the exertions of 
our agents and others will be continued. We 
are printing large editions of a few numbers 
so as to be able to furnish new subscribers 
with the volume complete. The price of our 
paper is thought by some persons to be high 
compared with that of newspapers, but it 
may be observed that the latter derive their 
principal support from receipts for advertise- 
ments. Notwithstanding this, their price has 
been in many instances raised, while some old- 
established papers have been discontinued. 
The N. Y. Evening Post says: “in conse- 
quence of the present very high prices for 
paper and every other material used in print- 
ing, we have been compelled to suspend the 
rates for clubs . . . and unless the price of 
paper falls we shall be obliged to increase our 
terms of subscription again.” The American 
Agriculturist says: “Qwing to the enormous 
advance in all materials we must suspend club- 
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rate subscription for the time being . . . pro- 
bably the price will have to be advanced soon.” 
Similar announcements are made by other pa- 
pers. An addition of one-third has been made 
to the price of Littell’s Living Age. 

As our office expenses and the cost of setting 
' type are the same whether the edition printed 
is large or small, it is evident that an increase 
of subscribers will give us increased means of 
defraying expenses; and as the dissemination 
of useful reading is the object of our publica- 
tion, we greatly prefer the enlargement of our 
subscription list to an increase in the price of 
subscription. 





Diep, on the 27th of 7th month, 1864, Canpace 
New.in, wife of Thomas Newlin, aged 61 years, 2 
months and 24 days; a member of Honey Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. She was not brought up a 
member of the Society of Friends, but came in by 
convincement after her marriage, and was firmly 
attached to the doctrines and ‘principles as professed 
by them. She bore a lingering illness for nearly 
two years, suffering great pain most of the time; 
yet through all her suffering, she was not heard to 
murmur or complain; and her prayer was fre- 
quently heard that the Lord would have mercy on 
_ her, and preserve her in Christian patience to the 
end. She seemed to have no fear of death, but fre- 
quently said that her way seemed clear. 





, at the residence of her grandfather, Alex- 
ander Bell, in Grundy county, Missouri, on the 9th 
of 7th month, 1864, Emma, daughter of Thomas H. 
and Martha B. Winder, aged 2 years, 5 months and 
23 days; members of Spring Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing, Kansas. 


—_—_—_——-“ 
N. E. YEARLY MEETING BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth,day the 2d of 11th month, 1864, and con- 
tinue 20 weeks. The following are the prices for 
Board and Tuition :— 

For members of N. E. Yearly Meeting, $100 per 
term. For members of other Yearly Meetings, and 
where one or both parents are members of our So- 
ciety, or the scholars are sent at the expense of such 
members, $130. For all others, $160. $5 addi- 
tional charge for Latin and Greek, French, German, 
or Drawing. . 

Applications for admission should be made to the 
Principal, ALsert K. Smiuey, Providence, R. I. 

9th mo. 10., 3t. eow. 


stint 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


We would respectfully call the attention of Friends 
who propose to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting, to 
the following publications :— 


Memoirs of John Yeardley; Stephen Grellet; T. 
F. Buxton; E. T, King; Maria Fox; Wm. & Alice 
Ellis; John Conran. Life of William Allen; J. J. 
Gurney; Elizabeth Fry; Richard Jordau; Eliza 
Southall; John Woolman; Richard Reynolds. Fox’s 
Journal. Barclay’s Apology. Sewell’s History. 
Penington’s Letters. Gurney’s Essays. Gurney’s 
Observations. Gurney’s Lectures. Gurney’s Port- 
able Evidences. Gurney’s Thoughts on Habit and 
Discipline. Penn’s No Cross No Crown. Corder’s 
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Christian Instruction. Dymond’s Essays on Moral- 
ity. Bowden’s History of Friends. London Disci- 
pline, revised edition. The True Foundation, by 
Westlake. 
Arps To SorrpruraL INsTRUCTION : 

Clarke’s Commentaries, complete in 4 volumes. 
Clarke’s Commentaries on the New Testament, in 1 
vol. Barnes’ Notes. Bush’s Notes on the Penta- 
teuch. Biblical Reason Why. Mine Explored. 
Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities. Robinson’s Harmony 
of the Gospels. Coleman’s Biblical Atlas. New 
American Bib. Atlas and Gazetteer. Scripture 
Question Books. Family Bible, with Notes. Family 
Testament and Psalms, with Notes. Dictionary of 
the Bible. Cruden’s Concordance. Locke’s Com- 
mon-place Book to the Bible. Gallaudet’s Scripture 
Biography. Infant Teacher’s Manual. Judea in her 
Desolations. Triumphs of the Bible. Bible Illus- 
trations, &c., &c. And to the many excellent pub- 
lications of the American_Tract Society. 

For Sale by Nicnotson & Bro., Booksellers, 
9th mo. 10, 1864. 2t. Richmond, Indiana. 

i lca Es 


SITUATION WANTED AS TEACHER. 


A teacher, who bas been engaged in teaching for 
several years, wishes a situation in school or fam- 
ily. In addition to English branches, she ‘teaches 
Latin and French. 

Application may be made to the Editor of Friends’ 


Review. 
—_——_-—+9—- —____ 


Frienps’ First-Day Scuoot of Philadelphia will 
be re-opened on First-day, the 18th of Ninth month, 
at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

By order of the Association. 
9th mo. 10th, 2t. B. W. Buusiry, Secretary. 





William Jay says, “Am 1 astranger and a 
sojourner with God? Let me look for the treat- 
ment such characters commonly meet with. 
They are turned into ridicule and reproach, 
because of their speech, their dress, their man- 
ners, their usages. And Christians are a pecu- 
liar people. They are men wondered at. The 
Saviour tells them not to marvel if the world 
hates them, for they are not of the world. 
This treatment is in reality, a privilege rather 
than a matter of complaint. It is when I am 
admired and caressed, and find every thing 
agreeable in my circumstances, it is then I feel 
something of the settler. But the disadvantages 
of my state make me think of home. These 
induce me to arise, and depart hence, because 
this is not my rest.” 





COMPARATIVE EXPENSES OF WAR. 


Let us compare these with some other things. 
In Great Britain the capital invested in rail- 
ways up to 1853, amounted to more than 
$1,300,000,000. Every dollar of this almost 
unfathomable sum was actually raised and paid 
in. Whoever has seen a modern_map of the 
United Kingdom, will have noticed that it is 
almost literally put in irons, or covered with 
such a net-work of railroads that the meshes 
of unintersected land look very small; and 
those who have travelled in that country, must 
have been struck with the standing army of 
officials and men in fustian sustained by every 
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line. Well, what are the gross earnings of all 
these railways in a good year? In 1854 the 
whole receipts for passengers and freight 
amounted to $100,000,000. Here is the great- 
est vested interest on the face of the globe, ex- 
cept landed estate. The annual income it pro- 
duces far exceeds the revenue of any other in- 
vestment in any single nation. The expendi- 
tures of Great Britain in 1854, in mere pre- 
parations for war, were more than $122,000,000 ; 
and the gross receipts of all the railways of the 
kingdom that year were $100,000,000 or nearly 
22,000,000 less than the amount appropriated 
to military and naval accounts ! 

Let us measure this annual offering to the 
altar of Mars by the standard of human labor 
and its earnings. The number of agricultural 
laborers, male and female, young and old, em- 
ployed in great Britain, in 1851, according to 
the census of that year, were 1,077,627. Of 
this number 198,226 were under the age of 
twenty years, and probably one third of these 
were under twelve. The average wages of able- 
Bodied men is about ten English shillings per 
week. Taking with them the women and 
children in a general estimate, the average 
weekly wages of the whole number employed 
in farm-work would probably he eight shillings, 
or $1.92 ; making about $100 a year per head. 
Thus all the men, women and children, who 
make Great Britain one great garden in beauty 
and wealth of production, earn” $107,762,700 
in the course of twelve months, provided they 
all work every day in the year except the 
Sabbath. This is a large amount. But let us 
put this and that together. In round numbers, 
for producing food for man and beast, $108- 
000,000; for preparations to slaughter man 
and beast, $118,000,000 !— Adv. of Peace. 





CONDENSED MILK. 
(Concluded from page 11.) 

Inumber Used for Boxes.—When we look at 
asingle packing-box the amount of lumber ap- 
pears so insignificant that we do not count it of 
any value. Let us look at it in the aggregate. 
If we estimate an average of 8,000 pounds of 
preserved milk a day—counting 300 working 
days in the year—and this is put up in cases of 
four dozen each, it will require 166 boxes daily, 
49,800 total, each containing eight feet, and 
making for the year 398,400 feet of lumber. 
The amount is so large that a special conimis- 
sion-has been sent to Maine to make a contract 
to have the boxes cut in proper patterns at the 
saw-mill, and shipped in bundles like shooks. 

Ctilizing Waste.—This, in all manufactures, 
is one of the most important considerations. 
The extent of the work in the tin-shops may be 
seen in this, that just before our visit, the 
scraps which were made in cutting, and which 
were too small for the work in hand, but still 
useful for something, were sold to the amount 
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of eighteen tuns, still leaving a great pile of 
small scraps which are notsaleable. Steps are 
taking to utilize a portion, if not all of the clip- 
pings, and this will give employment to more 
girls. 

The barrels which are emptied of sugar at 
the rate of fifteen a day are not wasted. They 
are sold at 25c. each, and hauled eight miles 
over the mountains to Sharon, Connecticut, 
where they are filled with handles of curry- 
combs, which are sent down the Housatonic 
road to Bridgeport, where they are united to,the 
iron and finished. and packed in the same bar- 
rels and sent to New-York. 

The paper that lines the sugar barrels hds 
been wasted ; hereafter that will be saved and 
utilized. It may appear before the readers of 
The Tribune reconverted into white paper. 

Location of Milk-Condensing Factories.— 
Beside this one at Wassaic, and the one at 
Brewster, already mentioned, Mr: Borden is in- 
terested in one at Winstead, Connecticut, of 
capacity to condense 6,000 quarts a day; and 
one of the same size at York, Pa., for the sup- 
ply of Baltimore, and another at Livermore 
Falls, Me., of the same capacity. There are 
also two in Massachusetts working under his 
patent. 

The location of a factory must be in a good 
milk-producing region, where the farmers can 
bring the milk fresh from the cows, as soon as cool, 
as the sooner it is worked the better. It will 
not work if long kept, nor after having been 
transported any considerable distance by rail- 
road. Good, pure, running water, in great 
abundance, is one of the indispensables in lo- 
cating a factory. Convenience of transportation 
is another essential. A small daily saving upon 
this would make a considerable amount upon 
the profit side of the annual balance sheet. 

There are thousands of such places in all the 
States, where factories can be located, and where 
we hope some who read this article may be 
thereby induced to undertake the business of 
putting milk into a form that will give it as 
saleable a character as it has when manufactured 
into butter and cheese. When once known- 
and fully established as an article of merchan- 
dise, it will be as readily saleable in quantity, at 
a profitable price, as either of the other manu- 
ufactured products of milk. : 

The Cost of a Factory.—This important 
question we can answer. The factory at Win- 
stead, of the capacity of 6,000 quarts a day, has 
been recently finished. It is established in 
building already built, with water power, and it 
cost, without the house and power, $8,500. 
This includes steam, but not an engine. With- 
out water-power, the cost of a ten-horse-power 
engine, would have to be added. Of course no 
one will attempt to build until he has examined 
some of the factories that we have named. 
That at Brewster, Mr. Borden considers the 
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most perfect, and that is the place of his resi- 
dence. 

Other Uses for Condensers— Condensed Coffee. 
—We have already mentioned the experiments 
in condensing extract of hops, and the proba- 
bility that a valuable product could be saved by 
condensing whey. Beside milk, the most im- 
portant, or rather most used article, is condensed 
extract of coffee. It is one of the greatest of 
all conveniences connected with food in camps. 
Wherever hot water and a tin cup can be had, 
an excellent cup of coffee can be made in one 
minute. For convenience, comfort, and econo- 
my, particularly in hot weather, in private fam- 
ilies, this condensed coffee cannot be too high- 
ly commended. At our own table, the only 
preparation that the servant makes for the 
morning coffee is to place a pitcher of hot water 
upon the breakfast table. In the preparation 
of the article, the coffee berry is roasted, ground, 
clarified, and decocted, condensed and mixed 
with preserved milk and sugar, so that when a 
teaspoonful is dissolved in a coffee cup full of 
hot water, the beverage is in good condition for 
drinking. 

A tun a day of coffee has been condensed at 
Wassaic, without interfering with the regular 
business. But the most important of all uses for 
the condenser, beside milk, we are yet to speak 
of. It is much more important to the farmer, 
because it will enable him, however distant 
from market, to condense one of his products 
to one-fifteenth of its bulk ; but still more im- 
portant, it converts a perishable article into a 
durable one ; making a merchantable product 
of one in its raw state quite unsalable. 

Condensed Apple-Juice.—After four years of 
experimenting, Mr. Borden has satisfied him- 
self that the apple crop of the country, that is 
usually converted into cider, and to a great ex- 
tent is drank at home, or at least proves of but 
little value to the farmer, can be easily convert- 
ed into a condensed article, which will readily 
find a market, and be of real advantage in ahy- 
gienic point of view to the human family. 

In some parts of the country, apples are so 
abundant, and cider so cheap, that thousands 
of bushels are allowed to waste, because they 
are not worth converting into cider. 

In the autum of 1863, the factory at Wassaic 
purchased of the farmers of that vicinity, 18,000 
bushels of apples, at twenty-five cents a bushel. 
They were required to be good, sound cider ap- 
ples, in a clean condition, without regard to 
other qualities, whether sweet or sour, large or 
small, hard or soft so that none were rotten. 
As fast as they arrived, they were ground and 
pressed, as though for cider, and as rapidly as 
a) and before the juice could be affected 

y the atmosphere, it was clarified and con- 
densed, seven to one, and then drawn off and 
cooled, when it becomes a clear jelly, ofa pleas- 
ant acid flavor, of just the right consistency for 


table use, or any ordinary purpose, and capable 
of being reduced, by adding water, to its orig- 
inal form of sweet cider. 

For sea-stores, to be used as an anti-scorbutic, 
this Gelée de‘pomme is one of the most valuable 
preparations ever discovered. For the Sanitary 
Commission, and in our army hospitals, it is 
spoken of as “a perfect godsend.” It is sim- 
ply condensed fruit. One of its excellent qual- 
ities is, that it will keep in any climate, un- 
sealed. It is better preserved than “apple 
sauce” or “apple butter,” and it is universally 
palatable. Within a few months it has come 
into general use in nearly all the hotels of New- 
York, and it is taken on board of ships, and is 
highly esteemed by all who have used it. But 
of all places where it has been used it is most 
appreciated in the hospitals “at the front,” 
where is difficult to get such delicacies as are 
most needed and most conducive to the health 
of the sufferers. The cost is moderate, and, as 
the manufacture is extended into the richest 
apple regions, the cost will be lessened. If we 
suppose a barrel of cider in such a region worth 
$1—we have often seen it sold for 50 cents a 
barrel at the press—and seven barrels condensed 
into one, the product would be valued at $7, 
and allowing $5 for condensing and profit, we 
should then have the cheapest barrel of pre- 
served fruit ever made. 

We should consider the article a remarkably 
cheap one fof the million at 10 cents a lb., 
which is ten times the value of cider at the 
rates in almost any district where it is tolerably 
plenty. We make this little calculation to show 
the immense importance of this invention to 
American farmers. To show it still further, 
we state that the eighteen thousand bushels of 
apples manufactured last Autumn at Wassaic, 
into gelée de pomme, did not interfere at all 
with the regular day’s work upon milk. The 
juice was -prepared during the day, ready for 
the condensers, and passed through them dur- 
ing the night, and everything washed and 
scoured in time to receive the morning charge 
of milk. 

Another beauty of this invention is that it is 
not confined to the production of apple jelly. 
Any other fruit can he put through the same 
process. We may have the jelly of pears, 
peaches, currants, blackberries, by the barrel, 
at such low prices that all may enjoy it freely. 
But «most important of all, in view of the in- 
creased cultivation of the vine, particularly in 
California, is the idea that we may. convert the 
juice of grapes at once into a most delicious 
jelly, that can be used as jelly, or transported 
around the world, and then converted into 
wine. 

We find it impossible to condense all the ideas 
that fill the mind into our space, to tell the full 
effects of the discovery in the arts, and its 
fruits, when applied to manufacturing. We 
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look upon Gail Borden, the inventor, discover- | show the bearing of war on missions, the great 
er, or practical applier of the invention, as a/ and glorious enterprise of the world’s evangeli- 
great benefactor of his race. zation. We have long looked upon peace as 
an indispensable pioneer and auxiliary to this 
cause; and we feel sure that sooner or later 
the friends of the latter will adopt the former 
as an integral part of their work of converting 
nations to the Prince of Peace and to his re- 
ligion of peace. 

The topic deserves much more than a pass- 
ing glance. We shall call attention more fully 
to it ere long; and meanwhile we would refer 
those who wish to examine it with more care, 
to two of our stereotyped tracts, one entitled 
‘‘ War and Missions,” and the other “Claims 
of Peace on all Christians.” —Adv. of Peace. 













































WAR AND MISSIONS. 


The friends of the missionary cause are in a 
fair way to learn somewhat the bearing of war 
upon the great work of evangelizing the world. 
Besides diminishing their resources, and in- 
creasing the expenses of living, it so deranges 
the currency and exchanges, that it now costs 
nearly two dollars and a half to reach our mis- 
sionaries across the Atlantic with a single one. 
There is no way to avoid this; it is a “military 
necessity,” and must of course be met. In an- 
ticipation of this, the American Board, the old- 
est and largest missionary organization in the 
country, did at their last anniversary all they 
could by votes and speeches to secure such an 
increase of income as would suffice for the 
emergency; but, after all, they now find it 
necessary to make a special and urgent call 
upon their friends for $100,000 more. 

We cannot doubt the success of this appeal, 
and rejoice to hear of the prompt and generous 
responses coming from all quarters. The friends 
of such an enterprise must and will of course 
sustain it through any and every crisis; but, 
while doing so, we would just ask them to 
bear in mind that this call for more funds is 
only a small part of what the war system ex- 
acts from them for its own support. We are 
unable at the present moment to say precisely 
how much the Christians of every name in our 
country are giving annually to the cause of 
wissions: but, supposing the amount to be a 
single million of dollars, and two-thirds of this 
to be sent abroad to their missionaries, not less 
than $300,000 would thus be used up in mere 
exchanges occasioned solely by war. What a 
sop to this Cerberus! Three hundred thousand 
dollars in one year levied upon the missionary 
cause alone! Let its friends think of this 
while putting their hands into their pockets to 
pay this exorbitant tribute, this enormous, in- 
exorable “black mail” to the war-demon. 

But is this all? We wish it were; but in 
truth it is only a “drop in the bucket.” Be- 
sides taxes in one form or another to the 
amount of several hundred millions that we 
have paid to sustain the present government 
thus far in its conflict with our rebels, the mere 
interest upon the national debt already in- 
curred will soon be nearly a hundred millions 
a year; and of this sum the followers of Christ, 
the friends of missions, will probably have to 
pay not less than thirty midlions; more than 
two hundred times as much as the average of 
their annual contributions for the last half cen-| that he is only one of a class, perhaps not a » 
tury to the work of evangelizing the nations! |small one. Summeringis an institution, almost 

It seems to us quite time for Christians to| as fixed as the season from which it takes its 
ponder well these and many kindred facts, that| name. Everybody must indulge in this luxury, 





THE RELIGION OF TRAVEL. 


A few years ago, says the editor of the Meth- 
odist, while making a trip through the moun- 
tains of a neighboring State, I fell in with a 
friendly and loquacious gentleman from the 
West. He had been to New York to buy goods 
and was pow returning to his home. In the 
freedom of his talk it was soon told that he was 
a Church member, and also that during his so- 
journ in Gotham he had not been particularly 
careful to maintain his consistency as a Chris- 
tian. He had taken his fill of amusements, and 
was especially open in his confessions of havin 
visited the theatres. We had the old-fashione 
mail-stage all to ourselves during the day, and 
when night came we stopped at the same hotel, 
and from stress of room occupied the same 
apartment. Before retiring, I knelt, as was 
my custom, to pray. My fellow-traveller waited 
quietly until my devotions had ended, and then, 
without bending his knee, leaped into bed. 
Perhaps he prayed in his heart. I had assumed, 
even in the stage-coach, the office of mentor to 
my new friend, and now at the close of the day, 
holding on to this appointment of my own mak- 
ing, I ventured to inquire if he thought it right 
for a Christian to retire at night without first 
kneeling in prayer to his heavenly Father. [ 
shall not soon forget the saddening answer. 
“ When I go abroad,” said he, “ I always leave 
my religion at home.” Of course I tried to 
deal faithfully with him and whether he was 
profitably reproved or not he appeared to be 
thankful. 

My travelling companion’s reply to my ques- 
tion was in the highest degree shocking, if not 
profane. He never took his religion with him 
when he travelled. He was like the old preach- 
er who laid aside his coat to fight, saying: 
“Lie there, divinity, till I chastise rascality.” 
But startling as was the stranger’s confession, 
there is fear that his case is not a solitary one 
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for fashion’s sake, if not for health. It is quite 
irritating, not to say humiliating, to find our 
neighbors preparing for a trip to the sea-shore, 
or to Saratoga, or to some other equally fashion- 
able resort ; to hear them boast of it in every 
conversation with them, and yet be obliged 
virtually to confess ourselves too poor to be even 
with them. Fashion, and this emulation, not 
to call it envy, do much to multiply the gains 
of our watering-places, and carry thousands an- 
nually from their homes who have scarcely a 
thought or a dream as to the sense or meaning 
of their visits. Among these are thousands of 
young church-members, not a few of whom 
make the impression of having left their piety 
at home. 
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ASSURANCE IN CHRIST. 
The First Epistle of John, v. 1—13. 


Can it be right for me to go 
On in this dark uncertain way ; 
Say “I believe,” and yet not know 
Whether my sins are put away ? 


Not know my trespasses forgiven, 
Until I meet Him in the air ? 

Not know that I shall get to Heaven 
Until I wake and find me there ? 


Not know my state, till on my brow 
Beams the celestial diadem ? 

Why surely all the world will know 
That I’m a pardoned sinner then. 


Must clouds and darkness vail my brow 
Until I dwell with saints in light? 

And must I walk in darkness now 
Because I cannot walk by sight? 


And shall I just begin to say 
“ Father, thine every word is true,” 
And cast my doubts and fears away 
When all the world will own it too ? 


Is this the way to treat the God 

Who bids me love and trust him now ? 
Is this the way to use the Word, 

Given to guide me here below? 


How can I forth to sinners go, 
And tell of grace so rich and free, 
If all the while I do not know 
Whether that grace has smiled on me? 


How can it be my joy to dwell 
On the rich power of Jesus’ blood, ~ 
If all the while I cannot tell 
That it has sealed my peace with God? — 


How can I be like Christ below— 

How like my Lord in witness shine— 
Unless with conscious joy I know 

His Father and His God as mine? 


O crush this cruel unbelief ; 

These needless, shameful doubts remove ; 
And suffer me no more to grieve 

The God whom I do really love. 


Father, I would, and Oh, how blest f 
Whilst thus I supplicate, to know 

That ons, of all Thy mind possessed, 
‘by Spirit supplicateth too, 


I would, with humble gladness, eay, 
I rest on what my Lord hath done; 
And evermore on earth display 
The lovely imuge of Thy Son. 


I would, whate’er the world might say, 
Whate’er by flesh might be endured, 

Be more and more, each passing day 
Made like unto my gracious Lord. 


Sweet posture thus on earth to stay, 
And not be taken by surprise ; 


_ But catch the earliest dawn of day, 


And see the “ Morning Star arise!” 
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SUFFERING. 
From the German of Hartman. 


Trial, when it weighs severely, 
Stamps the Saviour’s image clearly 
On the heart of all his friends: . 
In the frame His hands have moulded, 
In a future life unfolded, 
Thro’ the suffering which he sends. 


Suffering curbs our wayward passions, 
Childlike tempers in us fashions, 

And our will to His subdues : 
Thus his hand, so soft and healing, 
Each disordered power and feeling, 

By a blessed change renews. 


Suffering keeps the thoughts compacted, 
That the soul be not distracted, 
By the world’s beguiling art; 
Tis like some angelic warder 
Ever keeping sacred order, 
In the chambers of the heart. 


Suffering tunes the heart’s emotion 
To eternity’s devotion, 
And awakes the heart’s desire 
For the land where psalms are ringing, 
And with palms the martyrs singing 
Sweetly to the barper’s choir. 


Suffering gives our faith assurance, 
Makes us patient in endurance, 
Suffering! who is worth thy pains? 
Here they call thee only torment,— 
There they call thee a preferment, 
Which not every one attains. 


Tho’ in health with powers unwasted, 

And with willing hearts we hasted, 
To take up our Saviour’s cross ; 

If thro’ trial, our good Master 

Should refine these powers the faster, 
What good Christian counts it loss ? 


In the depth of its distresses, 

Each true heart the closer presses 
To His heart with ardent love; 

Ever longing, ever crying, 

“Oh conform me to Thy dying, 
That I live with Thee above!” 


Sighs and tears at last are over; 

Breaking through its fleshy cover, 
Soars the soul to light away. 

Who, while here below, can measure 

That deep sea of heavenly pleasure, 
Spreading there so bright for aye ! 


Day by day, O Jesus, nearer 
Show that bliss to me, and clearer, 
Till my latest hour I see: 
Then my weary striving ended 
May my spirit be attended 
By bright angels home to Thee! 
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“Much of the choicest portion of Christianity 
consists in closing the eye of sense, and opening 
the eye of faith. Endeavor therefore to cease 
dwelling upon your troubles and your sorrows, 
looking only at the things which are seen; 
close this eye of sense, and begin, by opening 
the eye of faith to look at ‘the things which 
are not seen.’ Instead of the poor perishing 
creature which has been -the sole cause of your 
sorrows, the sole object of your regards, look at 
the eternal God who is all in all. Instead of 

oring upon the trials and miseries of time, 
ook at once with the steady gaze of faith, 
which will penetrate the veil; look at once 
upon the glories of eternity. Instead of look- 
ing after those who have been taken from you, 
those in whose love and friendship you de- 
lighted, look at Him ‘whom having not seen’ 
his people ‘love;’ even at that Saviour. who 
to every believing soul is ‘precious.’ How 
astonishing would be the influence upon all our 
minds, if we could fully realize this, if we could 
dwell with a constant meditation upon these 
unseen realities. I know how difficult it is to 
lift up the sorrowing head and to raise the 
weeping eyes to heaven ; but there is One able 
and willing to aid you—the Comforter. Pray 
for his light and power, and He will take your 
eyes off the things which are seen, however en- 
deared and however precious, and fix them 
upon the unseen things which lie before you. 
The effect of such a change is incaleulable—it 
will influence the events of every day, the 
feelings of every hour. From the moment you 
thus begin, under the teachings of God’s good 
Spirit, to make ‘the things which are not 
seen’ the object of your thoughts, you will 
find a new temper of heart, a new bias to the 
soul ; there will be an eternal principle within 
you carrying all your feelings forth to eternal 
ends. You look at the bitterest cup of sorrow 
which God has ever put into your hands, you 
drink it almost without a sigh, if you Will but 
turn your eyes from its contents, and fix them 
upon those rivers of joy which are running 
forever at God’s right hand. You will remem- 
ber that Christ is yours, that the pardon of sin 
is yours, that Heaven is your own.”—Blunt. 





















































SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien InteE1LicEnce.—English dates are to the 
26th ult. 


Enetanp.—The Commissioners of Customs in 
London have issued a general order that no ships 
of war belonging to either of the belliigereht powers 
of America shall be allowed to enter any English 
ports for the purpose of being dismantled and sold. 

InELanp.—The Belfast riots subsided on the 18th, 
but were renewed on the 19th with unabated fury. 
Four constables and several civilians received gun- 
shot wounds, some of which were serious. A 
meeting was held, attended by both Protestant and 
Catholic gentlemen, and deputations were appointed 
to visit the disturbed districts, to reason with the 
rioters and endeavor to bring them to a calmer 
state of feeling. No riots had since occurred. Some 
disturbance had occurred at Cork, but the rioters 
were dispersed by some blank cartridges fired, by 
the police. 


France.—The King of Spain had left France for 
Spain. 
The Independence Belge announces a prospective 


marriage between Prince Humbert and the Princess 
Anna Murat. 


Advices from Algiers contain rumors of fresh dig 
turbances in the province of Oran. 


DgeNnMARK AND GerMany.—The King of Prussia 
had arrived at Vienna on a visit to the Emperor of 
Austria. Some of the citizens of Schleswig were 


agitating for a popular vote after the conclusion of 
peace. 


Russta.—The Czar has ordered a reduction of the 
army, and immediate and unlimited discharge is 


granted to soldiers whose term expires on the first 
day of 1865. 


Eeypt.—Charles Hale, Consul-General from the 
United States, had arrived at Alexandria, where he 
was cordially welcomed. A speedy settlement of 
all difficulties is confidently expected. 

The frigate Niagara seized the rebel pirate-steamer 
Georgia, twenty miles off Lisbon, put a prize crew 
on board and sent her to New York. The Niagara 
landed the captain and crew of the Georgia at Dover. 

he Georgia, when seized, was under the British 


ag. Her captain entered a protest against her 
seizure. 


Hayti.—The Haytien Senate has presented to 
President Geffrard a full statement of the condition 
of the republic, showing a vast improvement in the 
moral and physical condition of the people 


Sanpwicu Istanps——King Kamehameha, on the 
13th ult., abrogated the Sandwich Islands’ Consti- 


tution of 1832 and dissolved the Constitutional 
Convention. 





“ The path of the just is as the shining light.” 
—Thus the Christian’s path breaks out of ob- 
scurity; the darkness is past and the true 
light now shineth, His religion is not only real, 
but apparent, and as it need not, and should not 
be hid, so it will not and cannot be hid. There 
will be the work of faith, and the labor of love, 
and the patience of hope, and the fruit of the 
Spirit. Pity will get into the eye; meekness 
will smile in the features; the law of kindness 
will dwell upon the tongue. They that were 
in darkness, will show themselves, and in a 


thousand ways their light will shine before 
men. ” 


Mexico.— Advices from Mexico state that the 
French and reactionary forces have advanced from 
San Luis Potosi, and now occupy Saltillo, sixty- 
three miles from Monterey, the seat of the Juarez 
government. Juarez’s family have arrived at New 
Orleans. The French troops are marching on New 
Leon, Coahuila and Tamaulipas. Monterey and 
Matamoras, it is expected, will soon be attacked. 


Sourn America.— Advices from Panama state 
that the Chilian Chamber of Deputies has resolved 
that the Mexican Empire ought not to be recognized. 
A motion hag been pressed in favor of an offensive 
and defensive alliance of all the South American 


republics. The coast trade of Chili has been opened 
to all nations. 
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town, capturing fourteen cannon, mostly uninjured, 
and a great number of small-arms. 

A rebel force under Wheeler made its appearance 
on the morning of the lst inst., within 17 miles of 
Nashville, and was met by Gen. Rosseau with a body 
of cavalry and infantry. Sharp skirmishing en- 
sued. At last accounts Wheeler was retreating, 
pursued by Gen. Rosseau. The rebel Gen. Kelly 
was mortally wounded and taken prisoner. 


The War Department has received a dispatch 
stating that the rebels in the Shenandoah Valley 
are falling back towards Winchester, pursued by 
Sheridan with his whole army. Gen. Averill 
attacked Vaughan’s rebel cavalry near Bunker Hill 
and drove them to within six miles of Winchester, 
capturing twenty wagons, two battle-flags, a herd 
of cattle, and a number of prisoners. 


The White River country is said to swarm with 
guerillas, who fire into all boats which pass. On the 
23d ult. a part of Shelby’s forces captured the 54th 
Illinois regiment, which was guarding the railroad 
between Duvall’s Bluff and Little Rock. Duvall’s 
Bluff and St. Charles are threatened. The rebel 
General Buford is preparing for another advance in- 
to West Kentucky. 


Late advices from Fort Reilly say that the Indian 
outrages have increased greatly of late. Over 
two thousand persons have been murdered on the 
Platte route, one hundred on the Arkanses head- 
waters, at Smoky Hill, &c., and $300,000 worth of 
property captured and destroyed, besides three 
thousand horses, five hundred mules, and two thou- 
sand oxen. A battle took place on the Knife river, 
on the 25th of the 7th month, in which the Indians 
were defeated. 


A portion of Sheridan’s infantry, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Crooks, were attacked at Berryville, 
on the 3d inst., by a body of rebels forming the rear 
of Early’s army, which had been sent back from 
Winchester, on ascertaining Sheridan’s advance. 
The attack was, at first, successful, and the Union 
forces were forced back towards the town ; but they 
quickly rallied, charged the rebels, and drove them 
from their intrenchments, which they fought des- 
perately to regain, but without success. The battle 
continued until nightfall. The same morning an en- 
gagement took place, on the Cedarville road, be- 
tween Sheridan’s cavalry and that of the rebels. 
After a sharp skirmish the rebels retreated towards 
CedarvM@e, pursued by the Union cavalry. 


An ambulance train of thirty-four wagons was 
attacked, on the 4th inst., near Charlestown, by one 
of Moseby’s bands, and thirty of the wagons were 
captured. A number of the drivers, however, ef- 
ooo their escape, some bringing away their 

orses. 


A raiding party sent out by Gen. Hatch, in Flori- 
da, were attacked at Gainsville, by a large force of 
soldiers and militia, through which they were 
obliged to cut their way, losing a number of officers 
and men, together with their artillery, horses and 
wagons. 

The rebel Governor of Florida has issued a proc- 
lamation calling out all the males capable of doing 
military service, from the age of fourteen upwards. 

New Orleans advices to the 28th ult. have been 
received. Gen. Herron had returned from an expe- 
dition to Redwood, 17 miles from Baton Rouge, 
where he had a fight with the rebels, inflicting a 
loss of 150 men, besides destroying a large amount 
of stores. An exchange of prisoners recently took 
place near Baton Rouge. The rebel Scott, with 
3,000 cavalry and three batteries, was at Clinton, 
Louisiana. 


British Provinces.—The Convention called to 
effect a union of the British North American Pro- 
vinces is about to assemble at Charlottestown, 
Prince Edward’s Island. The Convention was sum- 
moned to consider the propriety of the union of the 
three maritime provinces; but the Canadian Go- 
vernment proposes that the whole of British North 
America shall be united into one Federal Govern- 
ment and under one Legislature. 









































Domestic.—The Democratic National Convention 
met at Chicago on the 29th ult., and, on the 31st, 
nominated George B. McClellan for President, and 
George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, for Vice-President of 
the United States. The Platform adopted is in sub- 
Stance as follows :— 


lst. Adherence to the Union under the Constitu- 
tion. Resolution 2d declares that the public wel- 
fare demands “ that immediate efforts be made for 
@ cessation of hostilities, with a view to an ultimate 
Convention of all the States, or other peaceable 
means to the end that, at the earliest practicable 
moment, peace may be restored on the basis of the 
Federal Union of the States.” The 3d denounces 
the alleged interference of the military in the elec- 
tions, and declares that “a repetition of such acts 
in the approaching election, will be held as revo- 
lutionary, and resisted with ull the means and power 
under our control.” The 4th declares that it is the 
object of the Democratic party “to preserve the 
Federal Union and the rights of the States unim- 
paired,” and denounces the Administration for 
sundry alleged violations of the Constitution. The 
4th charges the Administration with disregard to 
its duty to Union “ prisoners of war ;” and the 5th 
extends the sympathy of the party to the soldiers 
* who are and have been in the field under the flag 
of our country.” 

General Banks has issued an order requiring the 
banks of Louisiana, as a condition to the further 
transaction of business, to receive United States 
Treasury notes in exchange, at par, for their own 
issues. 


Mititany Arratns.—The Navy Department has 
received an official despatch from Admiral Farragut, 
announcing the unconditional surrender of Fort 
Morgan. The attack by the fleet and army com- 
menced on the morning of the 22d ult., and the foat 
surrendered, without firing a gun, at 2 Pp. mM. on the 
23d. Six hundred prisoners, sixty pieces of artil- 
lery, anda large quantity of material were taken. 

The War Department has received an official re- 
port from General Sherman, announcing the cap- 
ture of Atlanta by histroops. From this we learn 
that Sherman withdrew the greater part of his forces 
from around Atlanta, leaving only the 20th Corps to 
hold the Chattahoochie and its approaches ; and, on 
the 30th ult., with the rest of hisarmy, made a 
break of the East Point road, and reached a good 
position fiom which to strike the Macon road, sep- 
arating the main army of the rebels, under Hood, 
that held Atlanta, from a large force at Jonesboro, 
22 miles south of that city, on the Macon road. 
The rebel forces at Jonesboro were attacked by 
Sherman on the Ist inst., their works captured, and 
ten guns and one thousand prisoners captured. The 
rebels retreated in the night, and were pursued by 
Sherman to another line of hastily constructed 
works, near Lovejoy’s Station. On becoming 
aware of Sherman’s movement, by which his army 
was divided and his only line of communications 
cut off, Hood blew up his magazines, destroyed the 
rolling-stock of the railroad, with a large amount 
of small-arms and stores, and evacuated Atlanta 
during the night. Slocum’s Corps then entered the 
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